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A WORK ON INTERIOR DECORATION. 







HERE is no denying the fact that the 
book on " Interior Decoration," by 
Messrs. Arnold W. Brunner and Thomas 
Tryon, architects, of New York, is a 
work of standard merit. As might be 
expected, the authors have emphasized 
the architectural features of the dwell- 
ing, and have paid but little attention 
to the mere furnishings. There is a 
purity of style and stateliness about 
their method of decoration, as evi- 
denced by the 65 illustrations con- 
tained in the work. Their recom- 
mendations throughout are of a 
dignified, if not of an impressive 
character. 
There are designs for fireplaces, hall screens, stairways and 
landings, recessed windows, openings between apartments, 
corner decorations, divans, dining-room woodwork, treatments 
for libraries, and, in some cases, sketches are given of individual 
pieces for furniture. The style throughout is of the most dig- 
nified character, baronial in breadth, and the character of the 
work is more nearly Grecian, at times bordering on the Roman- 
esque, than any other style we know of. 

The authors start out by stating that "after the house is built, 
smooth, plastered walls, well laid floors, and a white ceiling, are not 
enough to constitute what we call a home," and they characterise 
the universal desire to decorate as an instinct which we have re- 
ceived from past ages. While this is partly true, it must be 
remembered that decoration, as we understand it to-day, is 
largely of modern growth, whereas in past times but very few 
people cared to decorate their belongings, the great mass of 
men not caring anything about domestic adornment. The 
authors very rightly discriminate between the truly artistic 




Hall Seat and Hat Rack, Designed by Brunner and Tryon. 

and the desire to decorate the house in accordance with the 
dictates of the current art craze, and their conception of what 
true decoration means is masculine in breadth and simplicity, 
and certainly has but little to do with the effeminacy and 
weakness that characterizes the haphazard creations of those 
who lack artistic education. 

The kind of a house the authors have in mind in writing 
their book is illustrated by the following passage : 

"Let us suppose a hall, generous in size, and happily pro- 
portioned. The half screened staircase rises atone side, and the 
light from mullioned windows falls on the paneled mosaic of 
the tinted walls, and the broadly carved fireplace, and the fire 
of crackling logs sends out its welcome as we enter. The doors 
are thrown open, and the rooms to right and left are half 



screened by portieres whose folds are in delicate contrast to the 
walls, and the floor is covered here and there by soft rugs of 
Eastern texture. There is nothing tawdry, but we are unmis- 
takably impressed with comfort and a sense of welcome." 

The illustration entitled Hall Settee and Hat Rack, is a 
representation of how our authors would realize the picture set 
forth by them. The method is apt to be a costly one, but it 
should be remembered that the book we are describing is not 
written for the benefit of people with limited incomes, as in all 
cases the decorations advocated are of a costly character. 

The writers believe that the hall fireplace should be the 
largest in the house, and should be broadly treated. Another 
illustration on the next page embodies their idea of such a fire- 
place, which they have recessed to add an additional interest to 
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Hanging Shelves in Study. Designed by Brunner & Tryon. 

the decorations. The design, while exhibiting a certain amount 
of relief work, also relies on the surface and color of the mater- 
ial for its beauty. The composition is simple. There is an 
ample shelf, which contains only a few large ornaments — bric- 
a brae being banished to a more appropriate place. Opportunity 
is taken to use huge andirons of wrought iron, on which to 
burn logs. The walls of the fireplace are of bronze glazed tiles, 
the woodwork of the mantel being recessed, with tile effects. 
There is a wainscot around the walls having beveled panels, 
and the entire wall surface is divided into panels by the use of 
pilasters running up to the frieze. 

Our authors speak of a hall treated by them to give an 
idea of the colors employed. Mahogany trims and doors were 
used, and the red selected for the walls was the same in color, 
though in a trifle lighter tint. The walls were without pattern, 
and the last two coats of paint were stippled, giving a dull 
surface. The frieze was worked in tones of yellow, and the 
ceiling simply treated with lines of flat red on the yellow 
ground, and the effect was decorative, quiet and subdued. 

The construction of the staircase naturally follows that of 
the hallway, and our authors are in favor of decorative feat- 
ures that are a part of the construction of the house, and are 
not merely applied thereto. Of course a house treated in this 
manner has a certain individuality of its own, and each room 
will have a certain expression that will govern to an extent the 
character of its decorations, hangings and pictures. 

As to the question of color and its application, the ques- 
tion is asked, Who can devise a scheme of decoration better 
than he who has planned the building? But in so saying our 
authors do not overlook the avocation of the decorator, who 
undoubtedly has his place, and it is an important one. The 
fact that so many architects are becoming decorators, or are 
working in connection with decorative artists, is a sign of the 
great importance to which the subject of decoration in itself 
has attained. 

The consideration of the library comes next in order, and 
designs for bookcases, furniture and stained glass for this apart- 
ment are given. Preference is given to an irregularly shaped 
room, with windows deeply recessed in the walls to give space 
for window seats. The sketch entitled "Sketch of a Book- 
case," in the work, includes a clock in the combination, the 
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whole forming a most artistic idea. In this connection we should 
remark that it seems strange that while some of the plates and 
illustrations in the text have titles given to them, the majority 
of the illustrations are without such titles — a strange oversight 
on the part of the artists — as it keeps the reader constantly re- 
ferring to the index to learn the name of the design he is look- 
ing at. 

In treating the subject of the parlor, our authors rather 
favor the style of the Italian Renaissance, and the design of a 
parlor mantel with the dado of the room, containing a book- 
case, is in this style. The Renaissance style is chosen for the 
reason, as the writers say, that it gives us countless sugges- 
tions, schemes and details, and is certainly less hackDeyed than 
other styles. We do not think that these reasons are the 
proper ones for choosing this style in particular, inasmuch as 
other styles are even more hackneyed, such as the Louis Quinze 
and Moresque and Empire styles. The real reason is, perhaps, 
that the Italian Renaissance preserves more of the Greek spirit 
in its composition than any other European style, and is cer- 
tainly in harmony with the tastes of the present age. 

The sketch for the cabinet, shown on page 35, is exceedingly 
architectural and pretentious, and resembles the facade of a 
temple more than an ordinary cabinet. 

In view of the pictures that are usually exhibited on the 
parlor walls, subdued tints are recommended for the back- 
ground, such as subdued tones of olive, brown or red. The 
authors show in 
sketches, without 
a name, how 
shelves and pict- 
ures may be ar- 
tistically arranged 
upon the wall. 
Screens executed 
in fretwork, with 
draperies, are re- 
commended for the 
dividing of a room 
that is too long. 

Our authors, 
in discussing the 
decorations of the 
dining-room, la- 
ment that the 
vigor of the din- 
ing halls of the 
ancient Saxons is 
lacking in our mod- 
ern dining rooms, 
and that the only 
point now cared 
for is a desire for 
pleasant surround- 
ings on the table. 
The dining-room 

that degenerates into a mere room for eating is naturally held 
in abhorrence. A good dinner in a cheerless room is an anom- 
aly, and the point is made that the time spent in a leisurely 
meal, simple though it may be, in good company, and with 
pleasant surroundings, is the pleasantest hour of the day. 

The illustrations of the walls and surroundings of the din- 
ing room show an abundance of woodwork in the decoration of 
the dining-room, which we think is hardly in keeping with the 
custom our authors frown upon of treating the modern dining- 
room in a rather heavy and gloomy pattern. Leather wall- 
papers and tapestry stuffs are recommended for the decoration 
of the dining room. Our authors object to the pictorial repre- 
entation of birds and animals, landscape and perspective 
seffects on our walls. This, they say, is to be decidedly con- 
demned, for we must remember that the wall is a background 
to the room, a surface on which to hang pictures, so the wall 
covering should not be pictorial in itself. We decidedly object 
to such a decorative dictum. Why recommend tapestries as luxur- 
ious coverings for walls, when it is a well-known fact that they 
invariably contain pictorial representations of animals, landscapes, 
hunting scenes, etc., all of which are condemned ? And again, 
what difference is there between hanging pictures on the wall, 
and pasting or nailing them thereto, so long as each picture 
is separated from its surroundings by an appropriate frame- 
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Recessed Mantel in Hall. Designed by Brunner & Trton. 



work. It would not be desirable to have the entire wall cov- 
ered with immense landscapes, without any conventional sep- 
aration, or environment, because such an arrangement would 
give one the idea of dwelling in the open air. But where the 
wall is otherwise decorated with dado, pilaster and frieze to 
preserve its architectural rigidity, and lend it dignity, there is 
no objection whatever to the practice, frequently adopted, of 
filling intervening panels with painted or woven tapestry, hav- 
ing pictorial scenes. Of course we would draw the line at car- 
pets, as it is an unnatural ideas for one to walk on water, 
dogs, lions, birds, and flowers, and we agree with our authors 
in considering carpets as simply a foil to the furniture placed 
upon them. The colors should be like the color of an old 
Turkish rug of fine quality. 

The study comes in for its share of attention. We have a 
general objection to fireplaces in the corner of a room, but 
must admit that the design exhibited, of a corner fireplace, 
is very artistic. The tall window beside same recalls old Dutch 
treatment, and is as luxurious a place for reading or study as 
one could desire. 

Hanging shelves are recommended to decorate such an 
apartment, and the sketch of hanging shelves we reproduce is 
one of the many beautiful recommendations for study treatment. 
The plate representing a corner in the den, shows a Turkish 
lounge or divan, between a low bookcase and the fireplace, 
which is altogether seductive. In the chapter devoted to bed- 
rooms there is a 
sketch of a bed- 
room mantelpiece, 
in which the wood- 
work is brought 
round the angle 
formed by the 
breast of the chim- 
ney in the wall. 
This idea carries 
out that of our 
authors already re- 
ferred to, namely, 
that decorative 
features that are 
a part of the struc- 
ture have a certain 
individuality that 
no mere applied 
decoration can be- 
stow. There is a 
sketch of a win- 
dow, having the 
upper part of the 
window frame fill- 
ed with grille work. 
Soft lace curtains 
depend from the 
lower edge of the 
grille panel, while heavier draperies are suspended from a pole 
and rings fastened to the top of the window frame. Our authors 
recommend that the materials for window curtains should be 
of silk, linen or cotton, but not wool. 

The book, so far as it goes, presents an admirable idea of 
the subject of decoration, but is not sufficiently exhaustive in 
its treatment of the topic. The recommendations as to color 
treatment are exceedingly meagre. The great and most im- 
portant subject of drapery is also wholly ignored, whereas, as is 
well known, draperies make or mar an apartment. Too much 
attention is given to mere introductory matter in the various 
chapters, and the chapter on the dining room in particular has 
two useless pages, by way of historical introduction. 

We recommend the authors to rewrite the work, giving an 
exhaustive account of the various topics not treated of. There 
ought to be a chapter describing the various historical styles 
of furniture, and there ought to be chapters on carpets, drap- 
eries, china ware, brass ware and bric-a-brac. 

Interior Decoration. By Arnold W. Brunner and Thomas 
Tryon, architects. 65 illustrations. Second Edition. The 
publication price is $3.00, and the book is sent by mail free 
of postage to any part of the world by addressing The Art 
Trades Publishing and Printing Co., 132 Nassau st., or the 
publisher, Mr. W. T. Comstock, 23 Warren St., New "York City. 
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